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Scott’s Boxful of 
—— aa 





Six large bulbs scientifically 
treated, with peat for planting. 
Each bulb will produce a mam- 
moth golden yellow flower. 


Simply plant the bulbs in peat, 
place in a cool room, at a light 
window, and water regularly. 
In six weeks your reward will 
be a golden message of spring- 
time. 

Ideal for Christmas gifts, 
bridge prizes and special re- 
membrances. Mailed, with your 
card enclosed, direct to any 
address. 


Available December 15th to 
February Ist 


DAVID J. SCOTT CO. 
Corfu, N. Y. 





urpee's 


SEED CATALOG 
Well send it. to 


Gi 
144 pages, overflowing with 
actual photos and complete 
information about every flower S 
and vegetable worth growing— “tag 
Many originated on Burpee’s 4 
famous Floradale Farms in Cali- 
fornia and Fordhook Farms in 
Pennsylvania. 100 pictures in 
natural color. Write today! 
Send {0e, and we will in- 
clude a large packet (this 
Same quantity cost 50c last 
summer) of seeds of Bur- 
pee’s sensational Crown of 
Gold Marigold with odorless 
foliage—the Gold Medal Win- 
ner of 1937. Brilliant orange-gold 
flowers, very easy to grow. Blooms 
easily and freely all summer till 
frost. Beautiful in bouquets, last- 
ing many days. 
For a larger planting, 
send 25¢ for % 


















Ounce, or $1 for % 
Ounce, postpaid. 
Do it now, be- 


fore you forget. 


. + 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 22! Burpee Bidg., 


r 
P upon, Philadelphia 
Send Burpee’s New Seed C atalog free. 
; Send large Packet of Burpee’s 
Send % Ounce Jf Crown of Gold 
$ Send % Ounce Marigold 
Enclosed is $.......... 


Name .... 
Address ..... 
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Garden Work for Early December : 


CACTI will rot if overwatered, and yet they must not dry out. 

COVERING the crowns of delphiniums with coal ashes after the 
ground is frozen will help prevent winter rot. 

LILY and tulip bulbs may be planted as long as the ground can be 
dug, even though a frozen crust be broken. 

WIRE guards, burlap or brown paper placed around the trunks of 
young trees will keep rabbits and mice from gnawing the bark. 

IF PERENNIAL beds are located where water is likely to collect, 
dig shallow ditches now to carry off the surface water. 

BUDS of the crab or Christmas cactus will drop if the plants are 
given too much water at this time, particularly in cloudy weather. 

SOIL should be heaped around buddleias and the various evergreen 
barberries, such as Berberis juliana and B. verruculosa. 

COVER the perennial and bulb beds when the ground has frozen an 
inch thick. 

LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY pips are quickly forced and may be ob- 
tained at any time. 

INSTEAD of clearing away the leaves from around established 
shrub plantings, allow them to collect. This is all the Winter pro- 
tection the shrubs will need. 

EXAMINE the bulbs in the cellar. If the pots are filled with roots, 
they are ready for forcing. Otherwise they should be left a few 
weeks longer. 

LOOK over the dahlia tubers. If they have begun to decay, cut out 
the bad spots and sprinkle them with sulphur. Peat moss is prov- 
ing an ideal material to use when storing dahlias. 

SNOW may soon cover the ground and bury the friendly birds’ 
food. Feeding stations should be ready with an unfailing supply 
for them. 

UNLESS a covering of snow can be depended upon for the Winter, 
bulb beds are best given a light covering. This should not go on, 
however, until late, for fear of mice making their home in the 
mulch. 

DRYING winds and low temperatures will kill raspberry and black- 
berry canes in some sections. The canes should be bent down to 
the ground and covered with soil. Be careful not to break or split 
the canes. 

IN NORTHERN states, it will be advisable to surround tree peony 
plants with wire netting. Fill with oak leaves. Tree peonies are 
"png od hardy, but the buds are often injured in early Spring by 
late frost. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HRYSANTHEMUMS took the center of the stage at the 
Autumn exhibitions, and the quality was unexpectedly 
good, in spite of the late season. The crowning event of the 
Autumn was the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety of America, held in Cin- 
cinnati. This show was made 
particularly attractive by the 
setting given it in the Nether- 
lands Plaza Hotel’s Hall of Mirrors. This is a modernistic 
room with elaborate decorations, because of which only cas- 
cade chrysanthemums in hanging baskets were needed to 
prepare the room for the show. All the cascades at this exhibi- 
tion were particularly well grown. Most of them were set up 
by the Cincinnati Park Board, which was awarded a silver 
medal. 

Notable among the new varieties was Jubilee, a large- 
flowered, yellow chrysanthemum originated by Baur- 
Steinkamp & Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., and awarded the 
Chrysanthemum Society’s silver medal. Dorothy Nehrling, a 
new pink pompon originated by Elmer D. Smith & Co. of 
Adrian, Mich., was widely commented upon, as it is believed 
to be the best pink baby pompon yet seen. It was named for 
the daughter of the retiring secretary of the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America, who is 
now president of the Society 
of American Florists and 
exhibition manager of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Arno H. Nehrling. 

Another interesting baby 
pompon seen at the show was 
a light yellow variety with 
reflexing petals called Cecile. 
Major Bowes, a compara- 
tively new medium-sized 
pink variety, originated by 
Elmer D. Smith & Co., was 
shown in excellent form, as 
was Friendly Rival, a deep 
yellow variety originated by 
the E. G. Hill Company of 
Richmond, Ind. 

An exhibition variety 
originated in Australia at- 
tracted much attention. It 
was a large-flowering kind 
with the name of White 
Pockett. William Turner, 
Louisa Pockett, Vermont, 
Mrs. J. Leslie Davis, Pink 
Turner, Reita Mitchell and 
Majestic, all exhibition varie- 
ties of long standing, were 





Chrysanthemums Take 
the Center of the Stage 





Detail of a first prize exhibit at the Autumn show in Boston. 


much in evidence at the Cincinnati show. Sunny Boy, a 
bronze, single DePetris variety, was in good condition. This 
is entirely different from the hardy chrysanthemum with the 
same name originated by Corliss 
Brothers of Gloucester, Mass. An 
educational exhibit of 84 chrys- 
anthemum varieties, all properly 
labeled, was set up by Yoder 
Brothers of Barberton, Ohio. 

The annual Autumn exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society at Horticultural Hall in Boston preceded the 
Cincinnati show by a few days. It was a handsomely staged 
exhibition with several unusual garden effects. Indeed, more 
chrysanthemums were shown in gardens than in classes. 
Among the interesting chrysanthemums was the new, all- 
white anemone variety called Little America, the first all-white 
representative of the anemone type. It came from Tom Knipe 
of Kokomo, Ind., and was shown in Boston for the first time. 
This variety is notable for its fine dark foliage, as well as for 
its all-white flowers. It was given an award of merit. Little 
America differs from Smith’s Innocence because of the fact 
that the cushion is white instead of yellow. 

Smith’s Innocence was popular in the cut-flower classes, as 
a pot plant and in garden exhibitions. It was introduced in 
1934 by Elmer D. Smith and 
is not to be confused with 
Innocence, a hardy white 
Korean introduction made by 
the Bristol Nurseries of Bris- 
tol, Conn. 

Red Rover was much in 
evidence at the Boston show 
as a single variety with petals 
which are dark red on the top 
and yellow underneath. Al- 
most as much attention was 
attracted by Sunburst, a deep 
.burnt-orange, single variety, 
which is considered one of 
the best singles ever intro- 
duced. It is very strong grow- 
ing and is a recent DePetris 
introduction. A 1935 intro- 
duction by Elmer D. Smith 
called Crystal Jewel was 
commented upon by many 
growers as particularly good. 
It is an all-white, small pom- 
pon variety. One of the newer 
singles which found favor 
was called Valencia. The 
color is a good pink without 
a trace of magenta. Woburn 
is a good pink single variety 
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introduced by a local grower. A variety which had never been 
seen in Boston before and which appeared only in the garden 
of Mr. Edwin S. Webster (Peter Arnott, gardener) was called 
Claret. This variety is a pompon in a clear claret-wine shade, 
which causes it to stand out sharply when used in connection 
with other varieties. Other chrysanthemums in the Webster 
garden included several particularly well-grown cascades, 
among them Jane Harte, a single yellow variety which was 
originated on Mr. Webster’s place but which has come to be 
widely grown wherever cascades are used. There was also 
Anna, a single white cascade, and Peter Pan, a bronze single 
variety grown as a cascade. 

The most beautiful garden at the Boston show and one of 
the best ever seen in any Autumn exhibition was set up for 
Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield by her gardener, Thomas 
Murray. In this garden Jane Harte was used for edging pur- 
poses. Other varieties included White Wonder, a Japanese 
anemone with spoon petals; Brutus, a large bronze, semi- 
double kind; Lady Lydia, a large pompon variety, and 
Nuggets, a variety with small yellow flowers. 

An unusual garden arrangement with two special features, 
a pagoda and a seat made of chrysanthemums, was set up for 
Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren by their gardener, Joseph 
Winsock. Jane Harte and Anna were used to make these fea- 
tures. Other varieties in the Van Beuren garden were Sea Gull, 
a creamy’white pompon; Dainty Maid, a small, shell-pink 
pompon; Fireball, a large red pompon, and Stoplight, an 
anemone variety with terra-cotta outer petals and a yellow 
cushion. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society was held on Wednesday, November 17, 1937, at 8 
p.m., at 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, with the president, 
C. Frederick C. Stout, in the chair. Announcement was made 
of the re-election of the following members to serve on the 
executive council for the next three years: Mrs. Thomas 
Newhall, Mrs. Arthur H. Scott, Mr. Jay V. Hare, Mr. Alex 
MacLeod, Dr. J. Horace McFarland, Mr. Thomas W. Sears, 
and Professor E. I. Wilde. 

The secretary, John C. Wister, called attention to several 
horticultural events that will take place during the coming 
Winter in the Philadelphia area, following which the president 
made a short address. He reported a membership of 3,432 as 
compared with 3,258 a year ago—a net gain of 174 members. 
‘] he income was practically the same this year as last, and the 
budget was balanced successfully. The president also spoke at 
some length about two new projects which the Society has 
undertaken. The first is a closer relationship with the Arthur 
Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation of Swarthmore College, 
which was successfully launched in April and May with six 
visits to see the Spring plantings on the Swarthmore campus at 
the height of their bloom and followed in the Fall by a hardy 
chrysanthemum show and outdoor display. The second new 
project consists of a program of extension work furthered by 
the employment of a field secretary, Miss Anne B. Wertsner, 
and the publication of a quarterly magazine, ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Gardens.’ Although this program has been successful in stimu- 
lating horticultural interest throughout the state, it has not 
fully attained one of its primary objectives—obtaining a large 
number of new members. 

The principal event of the evening was a beautifully illus- 
trated lecture on the Gardens of Spain and Majorca by Jay V. 
Hare, a member of the executive council of the Society and 
chairman of its exhibition committee. 


Chrysanthemum Society of America 


The annual meeting of the Chrysanthemum Society of 
America was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 13. The 
following officers were elected: President, Frank E. Cremer, 
Hanover, Pa.; vice-president, Tom Knipe, Kokomo; secretary, 
G. H. Poesch, Ohio State University; treasurer, Harold 
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Yoder, Barberton, Ohio; trustee, Arno H. Nehrling, Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Nehrling, who had been secretary for seven years, 
declined re-election. In appreciation of his services, he was 
made a life member of the society. It was voted to accept the 
invitation to hold the annual exhibition next year in 
Baltimore, Md. 


Coming Lectures in Philadelphia 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society announces the fol- 
lowing lectures, to be held in the auditorium at 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, on Tuesdays at 3 p.m.: 


January 1 1—‘‘Persian Gardens and the Mughal Gardens of India,”’ by 
Frank S. Coan, general secretary of the English-speaking Union. 
January 25—‘‘17th and 18th Century Prints of English Garders’’ by 

Gordon Dunthorne, Washington, D. C. 
February 8—'‘‘The Plant Life of Caribbean Shores,’’ by Dr. William 
Seifriz, University of Pennsylvania. 

In addition, a subscription course lecture by Miss Anne B. 
Wertsner is under way. Another subscription course lecture 
will be given in February, the speaker being Dr. John M. Fogg 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who will discuss the flora 
of the eastern United States as compared with the floras of 
other parts of the world. 


Baltimore's Christmas Greens Exhibition 


The twelfth annual Christmas greens exhibition of the 
Maryland Garden Clubs will be held in the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, December 3, 4 
and 5. This exhibition will be sponsored by the Garden Club 
of America and the Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 
There will be classes for wreaths of natural plant material, 
wreaths of artificial material and wreaths containing material 
which is both natural and artificial. In addition, there will be 
a Winter bouquet competition. The use of holly, laurel and 
ground pine is prohibited in the construction of wreaths, the 
conservation idea being kept prominent. Miss Elizabeth L. 
Clark is the chairman in charge. 


Circulars About Insect Pests Available 


Nine major insect pests of fruits, vegetables, and ornamen- 
tals are dealt with in circulars just published by the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., as part of its series on 
“Common Insect Pests of New York,’ the first four of which 
included publications on apple maggot, Mexican bean beetle, 
cabbage worms, and the striped cucumber beetle. 

The new publications deal with the spruce gall aphids, the 
cabbage root maggot, the coddling moth, the pear midge, the 
asparagus beetle, the peach borer, the Japanese beetle, the 
European corn borer, and the elm-leaf beetle. Any or all of 
these pamphlets, as well as the earlier numbers of the series, 
are available without cost upon request to the experiment 
station. 


Florida Azalea and Camellia Show 


The annual Azalea and Camellia Show of the Federated 
Circles of the Garden Club of Jacksonville, Fla., will be held 
in the Women’s Club of Jacksonville, January 13. Thousands 
of camellias have been planted by enthusiastic gardeners of 
the 61 circles of this garden federation, displays from promi- 
nent out-of-town growers have been promised, so that this 
show promises to be even lovelier than the successful and 
popular one held last year. Mrs. W. E. McArthur, 3547 Rich- 
mond Street, Jacksonville, is to be consulted about exhibits. 


1938 Tour of Virginia's Historic Gardens 


For eight years, the Garden Club of Virginia has been 
sponsoring a tour of the state’s historic gardens. It is now 
announced that the ninth annual tour will be held the last 
week in April, beginning Monday the 25th. Funds derived 
from the tour will be used as usual for the restoration of some 
historic garden or grounds in the state. Elaborate plans are 
being made for the 1938 tour. 





Shellacked ivy leaves and silvered privet berries 
made up a first prize wreath by the Amherst 
( Mass.) Garden Club. 


























Wreaths and Other Christmas Greens 


Methods to be followed when they are made 
at home without the use of forbidden material 


BSERVING the holiday scene during the past few sea- 
() sons, One comes to the conclusion that brilliantly 
colored cellophane, gilt and aluminum are rapidly 
replacing traditional greens as Christmas decorations. Perhaps 
this is due to the fact that conservationists have urged the pres- 
ervation of such evergreens as holly, laurel, and ground pine, 
which have been threatened 
with extinction because of 
their wasteful use. Perhaps 
it is only because the manu- 
facturers have been busy 
and have made unique and 
charming materials and or- 
naments available. 

Charming as these artifi- 
cial materials are, however, 
garden-minded persons con- 
tinue tc regard greens as the 
logical and most beautiful 
and appropriate Christmas 
decorations. Evergreens are 
not only traditional, but 
when all is said and done, it 
seems that the simplicity of 
natural material best ex- 
presses the spirit of Christ- 
mas. 

There are many materials 
which can be used as Christ- 
mas greens without destroy- 
ing rare native plants. Any 
evergreen material can be 
made into delightful decorations, if a little ingenuity is used. 
In every section of the country there are common evergreens 
which can be safely cut. It may be the common red cedar, 
the pasture juniper, the red pine, the white pine, the spruce, 
the hemlock, or other evergreens common from section to 
section. 

If native material is not available, greens which have been 
gathered according to conservation principles can be pur- 
chased. In many states evergreens are now being tagged to 
insure the purchaser that they have been legitimately gathered. 
Forest thinnings are often available, and many gardeners can 
use the prunings of ever- 
greens from their home 
grounds. 

Once the materials are 
obtained an infinite 
variety of decorations can 
be fashioned. Wreaths 
and garlands are tradi- 
tional and completely 
satisfying, as well as 
simple to make. The only 
tools which one needs are 
sturdy shears (pruning 
shears are best), a sharp 
pruning knife, strong 
string and a supply of 
soft wire. Florists’ wrap- 
ping wire is entirely satis- 
factory, but 22-gauge soft 
iron wire, which may be 
purchased by weight at a 





Table arrangement awarded a first prize in Boston. It was set up 
by the North Shore Garden Club. 


hardware store, is suggested as being cheaper. If the latter is 
used, it should be carefully wound onto a spool or a short 
stick to facilitate holding it firmly while making the wreath 
or garland. 

A strong, easily manipulated foundation for a wreath may 
be made of 14-gauge soft iron wire, using about an eight-foot 
length coiled to make a hoop about twelve inches in diameter. 
All that remains to be done is to fasten the short lengths of 
evergreen to the foundation. String may be used for this pur- 
pose, but the florists’ wire, 
or the 22-gauge soft iron 
wire, is better, for one does 
not have to be continually 
stopping to tie knots. After 
the evergreen is in place, 
many types of decorations 
can be added as desired. 

Another very satisfactory 
way of making a wreath is 
by using wire box forms, 
which may be _ procured 
from the florist. The wire 
frames are filled with damp 
sphagnum moss, packed in 
very tightly. The moss is 
held in place by wrapping 
string around and around 
the foundation. A covering 
of waxed paper is then ap- 
plied to the back and sides 
of the moss-filled frame, 
and is securely tied in place 
by again wrapping string 
around and around the 
frame. The foundation is 
now ready for the insertion of the evergreen sprays. 

The evergreen is cut into short lengths, usually about three 
or four inches, and the ends of the stems cut to a point, so that 
they are easily pushed into the damp moss. One after another 
the evergreen sprays are inserted into the moss-filled founda- 
tion until the wreath is completely filled out. Such a foun- 
dation can be used to make a triangular as well as a circular 
wreath, and decorative material of any sort may be added. 

At the recent Autumn show in Boston, Mass., several 
unusual Christmas wreaths were shown. The first-prize- 
winning wreath in the class calling for natural material was 
made of Colorado blue 
spruce. The wreath was 
made in the shape of an in- 
verted horseshoe and each 
twig was securely sewed into 
position and carefully grad- 
uated as to size. The result 
was an utterly charming 
wreath which could be ap- 
propriately used either in- 
doors or outdoors. It is 
pictured on this page. 

Another wreath, in fact 
the winner of the second 
prize, in the same class, was 
made of native brome-grass 
and decorated with large 
spruce cones at the base. 
Winning third-prize honors 
was a wreath of magnolia 
leaves, decorated with a clus- 


show tn Boston 


A prize winning wreath of Colorado blue 
spruce exhibited at the Autumn flower 
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ter of kumquats at the bottom. It was interesting to note that 
each of these prize-winning wreaths was graduated, that is, 
much larger and wider at the bottom than at the top. 

In another class, permitting the use of artificial material, 
a wreath of shellacked English ivy leaves, decorated with 
clusters of silvered privet berries, won the first prize. This 
wreath was made on a wire form filled with damp sphagnum 
moss, which helped to keep the leaves fresh. The privet berries 


were silvered with aluminum paint, which dries quickly and 


does not flake. Other shrub fruits, acorns and cones are easily 
silvered in the same way. Another interesting wreath in the 
same class was made of pachysandra leaves, and again the 
trimming was silvered shrub fruits. 

Garlands made of evergreen material are another traditional 
form of Christmas decoration. Garlands are made in the same 
way as wreaths, except that the evergreen is tied to a strong 
cord instead of to a wire frame. The first step is to securely 
fasten the cord to a substantial table and cut the evergreen into 


Chrysanthemum indicum (left) and C. morifolium (right). 
The insets show the flowers enlarged. 


sprays three or four inches in length. Then, taking three or 
four sprays of the evergreen at a time, tie them to the cord, 
using string, or better, soft wire, as a binder. Continue in this 
manner, until the evergreen rope, or garland, is the desired 
length. Berries, cones, or other foliage may be worked in as 
accents, or the rope may be used untrimmed. 

Table decorations are another important part of preparing 
for Christmas. Damp sphagnum moss bound to a block of 
wood makes a very satisfactory foundation for a table center- 
piece, as the moist sphagnum keeps the greens fresh for several 
days. The block of wood need not be more than an inch thick, 
and the length and width can be varied according to the size 
of the centerpiece. The wood is first wrapped in waxed paper, 
so that there will be no danger of moisture from the moss 
marring the table top. A row of carpet tacks, about one inch 
apart, should then be driven into the edge of the block of 
wood. The heads of the tacks should protrude about an eighth 
of an inch. 

The sphagnum moss should be wet, squeezed as dry as 
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possible, and a ball of it placed on top of the wooden block. 
With the moss-topped block of wood held firmly in the left 
hand, string should be laced diagonally back and forth from a 
tack on one side to a tack on the other. The lacing should go 
in both directions so that the moss will be held firmly in place. 

Sprays of evergreen, the stem ends having been pointed, are 
then inserted into the moss. First a fringe should be inserted 
around the base. Hemlock is the best material for this fringe, 
for, unlike most evergreens, the leaves are not covered with 
pitch, which is likely to stain table linen. Sprays of the hem- 
lock, arborvitz, pine, spruce, juniper, rhododendron, or any 
other evergreen, are then used to fill in the centerpiece, making 
a mound of green. 

Decorations of cones, silvered acorns, shrub fruits, either in 
their natural state, or silvered, may be used as decorations. A 
small hole in the bed of sphagnum, made by inserting a pencil 
or stick, will make a holder for a candle. A candle so placed 
in a mass of sphagnum moss will stand upright indefinitely. 
In large centerpieces, more than one candle can be used. 

Arrangements in vases and bowls also can contribute to 
the Christmas atmosphere. An arrangement, which gave the 
effect of snow-covered plants glistening with ice crystals, at- 
tracted a great deal of attention at the Boston show. Native 
grasses and weed seed-pods had been whitened with casein 
and sprinkled with flecks of the silvery artificial snow called 
‘‘Flicker.’’ A silver vase served as the container. A photograph 
of this prize-winning arrangement is reproduced on the pre- 
vious page. Casein powder, also called casein water paint, can 
be purchased at paint stores and art shops. Water should be 
added until the mixture is the consistency of thin cream. 


Two Primitive Chrysanthemums 


FEW words regarding two of the primitive chrysanthe- 
mums may be of. interest to readers of Horticulture. 


The illustration (from left to right) shows Chrysanthemum 
indicum and C. morifolium. The first mentioned, yellow in 
color, is indigenous to China and possibly is considered an ob- 
noxious weed, since it is very abundant in many localities. 
The second, rosy pink in color, is a native of Japan. It has 
very small foliage, particularly upon the flowering branches. 
The inset shows the flower and foliage. 

C. indicum has much smaller basal leaves than C. mort- 
folium. The leaves of the latter are very much undulated or 
wavy and are so distinct that the plant is easily identified. 
C. indicum flowers October 10 to 15 and C. morifolium 
flowers at the end of September or early in October. 

Occasionally someone writes us about a chrysanthemum 
that is fragrant. C. indicum has the most fragrance of any 
variety I know. This is doubtless due to the pollen. The 
odor is very much the same as that of beebread, the substance 
stored by the bees for feeding their young. It also has a 
sweetish odor the same as beeswax when heated. 

When we consider that our large chrysanthemums are the 
outcome of continual breeding upon these plants, we have 
some conception of what has taken place in the past hundred 
years. In the earlier days, most of the varieties offered were 
semi-double, but by careful selection and persistent effort they 
have been transformed into very full or double flowers with 
many petals. From the style of growth of C. morifolium, we 
assume that it is an antecedent for the so-called mountain 
varieties which are now being grown in cascade form. It has 
the same sprawling growth but flowers much earlier and has 
sparse foliage. The variety Anna, which is considered ideal for 
growing in cascade form, originated with us and was dissemi- 
nated in 1909. The yellow form, Jane Harte, is a sport of 
Anna, and was originated in the greenhouse of Mr. Edwin S. 
Webster, president of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
The name is sometimes spelled Jean Harte, but that is wrong. 


—Elmer D. Smith. 
Adrian, Mich. 









New and unexpected uses are 
found for modern glass products 


are coming so rapidly that amateur garden 

makers find difficulty in keeping pace with 
them. Just now, reports from Cornell University 
in Ithaca, N. Y., reveal that glass wool is a first- 
class material for a garden mulch in Winter. This 
is the material which is used for insulating purposes 
in the building of houses. The discovery of its value 
in the garden came about while experiments were 
being made in the Cornell test gardens to ascertain 
the value of various mulching materials, such as 
straw, leaves, pine boughs and excelsior. Someone 
conceived the idea of adding glass wool to the list, 
and much to everyone’s surprise it showed decided 
advantages over all the other materials used, at least 
so far as the protection of the plants was concerned. 

It is, of course, free from disease, insects, and 
weed pests and is indestructible, which means that 
it can be removed and replaced year after year. It is 
not absorbent and therefore does not hold water, 
but it has such good insulating qualities that it 
prevents the sudden changes such as result from alternate freez- 
ing and thawing of the soil. Unlike most other mulching mate- 
rials, it admits a little light, something which is considered of 
great advantage for evergreen plants and particularly for the 
alpine plants which are grown in rock gardens. 

Against the advantages of this new material are its present 
high cost and the difficulty which is sometimes found in keep- 
ing it on the beds. The latter difficulty, however, is overcome 
readily by spreading coarse chicken wire over the glass wool, 
the chicken wire being pinned down at the sides. 

Experiments at Cornell show that this material is excellent 
for the protection of plants in a coldframe, and it is recom- 
mended for wall gardens, which are rather difficult to mulch 
by the ordinary methods. It has a particular advantage when 
used around young trees and shrubs 
or on bulb beds in that it is repellent 
to rodents. Mice will not work un- 
der it as they do under snow or 
straw. 

In practical tests at Ithaca, it was 
found that certain rare and difficult 
alpine plants which are very hard to 
carry through the Winter came 
through in excellent condition when 
protected with glass wool. Excep- 
tionally good results have been 
found in the mulching of primroses, 
foxgloves, canterbury bells, English 
holly and other plants not com- 
pletely hardy in northern climates. 

It is very likely that this new ma- 
terial will be adopted for use in the 
protection of plants in coldframes, 
even when it may not be used 
throughout the garden. It gives the 
best results whn placed under the 
sash. Then it does not require any 
pinning down, of course, and the 
sash helps to keep out excessive 
moisture. As a matter of fact, good 
results have been obtained by using 
the glass wool in frames without 
any sash and in frames under shade. 


N= developments in the field of horticulture 





Artificial Snow for Mulching Garden Plants 





Glass wool may take the place of fibre for 
growing paper white narcissi. 





Glass wool for use in the garden comes in long, narrow strips. 


If it is not covered by glass sash, however, or by slat shades, it 
needs to be fastened in place with chicken wire or in some 
other way. 

When this material is being used as a mulch for shrubs, it 
may be spread over the ground or wrapped around the plants, 
being fastened securely with wire or twine. 

The glass wool comes in long strips which may be unrolled 
like a carpet. It is very light, of course, and consists of fibres of 
glass finer than human hair but placed closely together so as 
to form a mat. The gardener using it may find that it causes 
a little itching of the hands but that soon passes away. 

After glass wool had been experimented with out-of-doors, 
the thought came to those doing the work that it might have 
other uses, and experiments are being made along several lines, 
particularly in the forcing of bulbs. 
As a matter of fact, at least one flor- 
ist in New York is already using the 
plan, the glass wool being substi- 
tuted for fibre, moss and pebbles and 
water in which paper-white narcissi, 
Chinese lilies and some other bulbs 
are grown. 

Further experiments are being 
made to ascertain the value of the 
new material in the protection of 
dahlia roots, gladiolus corms and 
various Summer bulbs while they 
are stored for Winter. 

The material being used is offi- 
cially known as fibrous glass but in 
almost every way is comparable to 
the so-called glass wool which is 
used in chemical laboratories in cer- 
tain industries. This is in addition 
to its well-known use for insulating 
buildings. It seems to be very dur- 
able even when exposed to the 
elements. 

The experiments at Cornell have 
been made under the direction of 
R. C. Allen, who has issued a bul- 
letin outlining the results of the 
various tests made. 
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Flower Show Problems Studied 


‘HE article by Dorothy S. Andrews of White Plains in 

the November | Horticulture, opening to debate the ques- 
tion ‘‘should garden club members be required to grow all the 
flowers which they use in making flower arrangements for 
exhibition at flower shows?” offers endless possibilities for 
discussion. In a way, however, the answer is very clear: i.e., 
usually no stipulation as to where the flowers came from is 
made when “‘arrangement’’ is what is to be judged—and— 
when arrangement counts for nothing but horticultural excel- 
lence is to be judged, then obviously one must believe that the 
exhibitor grew the flowers. 

To me that is a clear cut proposition; however, it all de- 
pends on the point of view as to whether or not it is the way 
things should be. From the artist’s point of view, arrangement 
and artistry are all that count; still, size, beauty and perfec- 
tion of bloom must carry weight. Whether one realizes it or 
not, certainly an artistic arrangement of sickly, spotted and 
imperfect flowers would hardly find favor in the eyes of the 
judges. 

On the other hand then, does not one’s pocketbook there- 
fore supply the measure of the possibility to win the prize? 
The casual visitor who comes to a show to admire flowers 
and flower arrangements is not interested in where the flowers 
came from just so long as he sees a good show. But he again 
would pass up any arrangement, no matter how good, of a 
lot of flowers which were sickly and homely. The pride of 
having propagated and raised the flowers is certainly the real 
motive leading a gardener to exhibit, and the exhibitor of 
specimen blooms supplies the greatest interest to the exhibi- 
tion. 

All of which leads me to agree with Mrs. Andrews that the 
exhibitor should at least want to make an effort to ‘grow his 
own” whether for specimen exhibit or arrangement and that 
shows should give more attention to the real gardener. My 
suggestion is that florists (most of whom grow nothing) 
should receive the greatest attention as exhibitors of arrange- 
ments and that on arrangements by individuals it should be 
stated whether or not the flowers were grown. by him or 
purchased. 

As to apartment dwellers without gardens being a factor 
for consideration, it is the first time the fact has been brought 
to my attention that apartment dwellers were active garden 
club members. 

Enlarging a little on the subject in question, my experience 
in exhibiting both flowers and vegetables at shows in and 
around Boston has a distinct and definite lesson. If the indi- 
vidual who enthusiastically works a one-man garden is to be 
encouraged to grow the surplus necessary in order to have 
material worth exhibiting and to put in the tireless hours of 
labor called for, he must get some decided consideration apart 
from the one who buys flowers for arrangements, the one 
whose business is growing flowers and vegetables, or the one 
who exhibits for a large estate where time, money and man- 
power are no consideration. 

Judges, I have found, make the grave error of judging the 
‘one-man dirt garden’”’ results on the same basis as those of 
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the professional and the unlimited estate. I have been told by 
exhibition managers that the small enthusiast is the one whom 
they want but it seems that there is little being done to attract 
him. A department separate and distinct should be set aside for 
exhibits of the man or woman who loves to work his or her 
garden, produce beautiful flowers and vegetables, and show 
them. But naturally these exhibits will not attain the size, 
variety, or perfection of the exhibit of the estate or profes- 
sional who has a thousand flowers from which to pick a dozen 
for exhibition, who has ten bushels of carrots from which 
to select six perfect specimens of uniform size and so on ad 
infinitum. 

Have you tried it? Have you selected say six beets from 
about 100 out of your garden and then been pitted against a 
man who had ten bushels from which to choose? It takes a 
couple of days at least to pick, select and clean material for 
exhibition, to say nothing of taking them to the exhibit hall 
and arranging them. Then to have a judge who gives no 
consideration whatever to the circumstances surrounding the 
exhibit, who judges with the same measures and rules as apply 
to private or business establishments with acres of grounds and 
unlimited man-power certainly is shutting the door in the 
face of the real garden enthusiast, the one-man gardener. I 
would say grow them all if you can but proper classification 
and different standards of judging should be used for non- 
grower, small grower, and professional estate growers. 


—L. G. Bruggemann. 
Hingham, Mass. 


Takes Issue With Professor Laurie 


N THE November 1 number of Horticulture, under the 
heading “‘A Professor Shatters Old Beliefs,’’ appeared an 
interesting article, but one with which I, in the main, can not 
agree. I am just a gardener who grows many kinds of flowers 
out in the open and uses these for flower arrangements. Per- 
haps the professor knows only about hothouse flowers. 

I know one has to burn the ends of the stems of some kinds 
of flowers if one expects them to hold up and last any time. 
Poppies, especially the Oriental kinds, make stunning flower 
arrangements, but if one does not burn the ends of the stems, 
they will not last through the day. If they are burned, a lovely 
arrangement, which will last several days, can be made. I 
know this is true, for I have experimented with them both 
ways for several years. 

There are other flowers that require the same burning of the 
stem ends. I like to use maidenhair fern, but if it is to last 
longer than a few hours, the stems must be burned. Mignon- 
ette and buddleia are among the others that require this 
treatment. 

If roses from the florist seem to have weak stems, causing 
the flowers to hang down, the ends should be cut and placed 
in boiling water about two inches deep for several minutes, 
then being transferred to cold water. In a short time the 
flower stems will be straight again. 

As for cutting stems under water I believe this is necessary 
with certain kinds of flowers if they are to stand up in arrange- 
ments. I have one hardy aster I use often, but if I do not cut 
the stems under water, the flowers close. They will stay open 
for days if so treated. There are others that last longer if the 
stems are cut under water. Any flower that has a milky stem 
is included in this category. A greenhouse man once told me 
that certain of his flowers were always cut under water and 
that otherwise he could not use them. 

If one is using flowers with hard or woody stems, one 
should mash these stems for a few inches before putting them 
in water. Lilacs respond to this very well. By experimenting 
with different treatments for different kinds of flowers, one 
soon learns which is best. 


—Lelia M. Bach. 
Bloomington, III. 





Peanut Cacti and Other House Plants 


Their characteristics and the treatment 
they require if they are to thrive 


anyone who has even the minimum of window-ledge 

space, is the so-called peanut cactus. It also has a Latin 
name, of course, but it is a hard one—Chamecereus silvestri. 
One plant of this nice little cactus will form a small clump 
that is a miniature of some of the large columnar cereuses that 
grow on the great plains of South America. 

C. silvestri comes from the mountains between Tucuman 
and Salta, in the Argentine. In the juvenile state it resembles 
some of the species of echinocereus that grow in the south- 
western United States, but the flowers are very different. They 
have a funnel form, are orange-scarlet in color, and make 
a gorgeous display in the sunlight, which is required to open 
them. 

Plants of this cactus are very prolific, as many small joints 
sprout upon the older joints. The joinings which attach the 
new growth to the older portions of the plant are so fragile 
that even a wind will blow them apart, spreading portions 
of the plant over a large area. As the spines are very soft 
and offer no resistance, one need have no fear of their being 
difficult to handle. The young plants are very interesting if 
one likes the chubby quaintness of cacti. Planted among a 
few stones, they make a miniature desert scene in an incred- 
ibly small space. 

Hybrids have been produced from this cactus by cross- 
ing it with Echinopsis aurea. These hybrids have beautiful 
flowers, some of which are ruffled and more double than in 
the species. There are also many with larger flowers and 
broader petals. 

A peanut cactus will give anyone living in a crowded city 
apartment a great amount of pleasure. Plant one in a very 
small amount of well-drained, rich soil; and if you do not 
drown it or let it vacillate betwecn the extremes of wet and 
dry, it ought to intrigue with the mystery of its seeming 
sly snugness that is an ever-growing challenge to you to 
decipher its sphynx-like character. 


AN INTERESTING small cactus that can be grown by 


—T. F. Martin. 
Middlebrook, Va. 


The Showy Pineapple Lily 


is pewter naan pyramidalis, popularly known in Florida as 
the pineapple lily, is the showiest bromeliad or “‘air plant’’ 
commonly grown in the lower South. Whole beds of this 
species are found in shady garden spots here and there in the 
peninsular Florida, where the frosts are seldom severe enough 
to injure the plant. 

The foliage is a handsome yellow to apple-green in 
color and the flower cluster contains from a few to many 
flowerets. The petals, and also the bracts surrounding the 
cluster, are bright rose-red, while the filaments are purple and 
the anthers yellow. The plants grow well in any good sandy 
garden soil, preferably containing leaf mold, and they like 
shade. After blooming, as in the case of B. nutans and other 
bromeliads, the old plant dies and suckers renew it. It is a 
splendid item for the northern greenhouse or conservatory. 


—Wyndham Hayward. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Forcing Bleeding Hearts 


| HAS not been a common practice with garden makers to 
force the bleeding heart, Dicentra spectabilis, and yet this 
can be done without difficulty if the roots are lifted before the 
ground has frozen. The roots should be stored in a cool place 


until they are potted up and then should be kept dark until 
the tops start to grow. Their development is slow, but flowers 
will appear in the early Spring. Astilbes can be lifted and 
forced in the same way, but it is necessary to give the roots a 
good freezing before forcing is begun. 


Miniature Window Gardens 


TTRACTIVE miniature window gardens can be made 

on the outer sills when double windows are put on for 

the Winter. For this purpose I have had water-tight zinc trays 

made about three inches deep and as long and wide as neces- 

sary. Care should be taken that ample space is allowed for the 
inner windows to open and close easily. 

I filled the trays in the windows facing northeast with wild 
plants such as would be used for a terrarium, including pipsis- 
sewa, partridge berry, rattlesnake plantain, polypody, grape 
fern, mullein seedlings, and, in fact, anything that I thought 





The peanut cactus is easily grown and readily propagated. 


would remain green. I even added a few tawny colored toad- 
stools, some acorn cups, and a bit of fungus growth from a 
tree stump. This is the fungus which reminds one of gray 
ruffles bordered with tiny bands of brown. 

Fearing that the sun would be too strong for these woodsy 
plants in the windows facing southwest, the trays in these 
windows were filled with various sedums and sempervivums, 
with lady’s delight, arabis, cerastium and any other plants 
which I thought would keep in good condition throughout 
the Winter. 

—Clara O. Pond. 
Woodville, Mass. 


Pelargonium Petals Glued 


S A rule, the only objectionable feature in pelargonium 
culture is found in the fact that the flowers sometimes 
drop their petals when they are taken from greenhouse condi- 
tions to a living room. This difficulty may be remedied, how- 
ever, by using liquid glue to keep the petals in place. A thin 
glue is needed and should be used in an eye dropper, two or 
three drops of glue being permitted to fall into the cup of each 
flower. The glue holds the base of the petals together, and 
after the glue dries it can hardly be seen. Only a few moments: 
are required to treat several dozen plants. 





Py 


This garden with unusually fine pone chrysanthemums won a first prize ier 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster in Boston. 


Alfred Fraser of Wellesley had a Japanese garden at the Boston show 
which attracted much attention. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s gold medal was won by Hubert K. Dalton 
of Rumson, N. J., at the New York Autumn show with an orchid exhibit. 


Autumn Flower Shows 
Reviewed Pictorially 


William T. Walke & Sons, Inc. of Salem won a first prize at the 
Boston show with extremely well grown chrysanthemums. 


e 


A detail of the Crowninshield exhibit in Boston. The complete 
garden is shown an the next page. 





This year’s Autumn show at Worcester, Mass., was one of great beauty with chrysanthemums used in lavish profusion. 
This exhibit by Edward W. Breed of Clinton, was one of the outstanding features of the show. 
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A pagoda fashioned of chrysanthemums was one of the features of an unusually interesting and well made exhibit put up by 
Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren of Newport, R. I., at the show in Boston. 


rary 


The garden of Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield of Marblehead, which was awarded a first prize and a gold medal at the Boston show, 
came nearer to perfection than is often found at a fower exhibition. 
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READERS’ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 











The Camla Phlox Not Really New 


EAR SIR—On Page 443 of the November 1 Horticulture 
there is a note on a ‘‘new phlox’’ named Camliensis, and 
reported to be a cross between Phlox subulata rosea and P. 
amoena. Since I have for some years been trying to set horti- 
culturists straight as to the source of the cultivated phloxes, I 
am writing to request that you publish this note abov: that 
plant: 

The Camla Phlox—This phlox which is listed ariong the 
1938 garden novelties is not altogether new, for an excellent 
colored plate of it was published in Curtis’s Botanical Maga- 
zine 140 years ago. Curtis named it Phlox setacea, but that 
name has no botanical standing, and the earliest name for it 
acceptable under the rules of nomenclature is P. nivalis. There 
is no evidence that it is a hybrid, for it grows as a native plant 
in many parts of the Southeast, from central Florida up to 
southern Virginia. The wild plants vary widely in beauty and 
in hardiness, but the strain offered under the varietal name 
Camla (or Camliensis) is superior in both these respects. 
Another strain, with still larger and more brilliant flowers, is 
being distributed under the name Sylvestris. 

—Edgar T. Wherry. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reports From a New York Garden 


EAR SIR—Last year I wrote you about the marigold 
Dixie Sunshine. I had it again this year and brought it 
inside. It was beginning to bloom on November 8 and I ex- 
pect a lot of bright Dixie Sunshine for Christmas. Some other 
plants I tried this year I was disappointed in—the marigolds 
Harmony and Crown of Gold. I was also disappointed in the 
centaurea Jubilee Gem. 

I have at last found a place to suit Viola odorata Rosina 
after several years of trying to keep it from dying. I tried it 
where other violets throve but finally under a Japanese cherry 
tree it has done well. 

I like the China or Bengal roses as well as the hybrid teas. 
They are not so large, but make a more refined bouquet for the 
living-room or dinner table—at least they do to me. One of 
the climbing roses I like is Marguerite Carols; it is a single 
bright pink. I grow it as a shrub, and in June it is loaded with 
bloom. In October the hips turn rosy yellow, and are about 
the size of one’s thumb. Combined with bayberry they make a 
beautiful bouquet for Winter. I purchased it several years ago 
in a-collection of climbing roses. I like all climbers but 
Marguerite Carols still is my first choice. 

A year ago I sowed seed of hybrid Korean chrysanthemums. 
This year they have bloomed in profusion, and what a riot of 
Autumn shades! They began to bloom by October 1. They 
are mostly singles but some semi-doubles are among them. 

—Percy E. Wells. 


Riverhead, N. Y. 


Beds of White Petunias Used Alone 


EAR SIR—Ten years ago or more a friend gave me a 
bunch of seedling plants of white petunias. I have had 
them ever since in two beds that are always given over to 
annuals. They seed freely, and as no colored petunias are ever 
grown near them they come true. The beds are deep and pre- 
pared for seed planting each Spring, but the petunia seeds in 
the soil sprout in due time, coming later than the marigolds 
and zinnias, scabiosas and snapdragons. 
The plants that are not wanted are easily pulled out, and 


those that are left furnish the pleasant filler of white flowers 
that most gardeners nowadays like to introduce in some form. 
They also are splendid as cut flowers for arrangements in- 
doors. Perhaps other gardeners may like a white flower that 
comes year after year without care and without deterioration. 
—Mrs. F. A. Eggert. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Zwanenberg Tulips in Texas 


EAR SIR—In the garden of Mrs. H. F. Montgomery, 
Houston, Texas, I have seen for the past two seasons a 
most fascinating array of Zwanenberg tulips in an informal 
arrangement around her southern colonial home. The pure 
white cups in the various degrees of their development truly 
“leave nothing to be desired,’’ as Dr. McFarland has said of 
the variety in question. And further agreeing with his article 
in the June 1 issue of Horticulture, may I add that the most 
alluring part of their display is to me the deep violet, almost 
black, star which vividly characterizes itself in the throat of 
the full-blown flower, revealing infinitely more than the 

rounded form of the chaste white chalice. 

—Helen H. Little. 


Houston, Texas. 


Plants Thriving in Nova Scotia 


EAR SIR—Those of your readers who think of Nova 

Scotia as being in the ‘‘cold frozen north’’ might be 

interested to know that on October | I had about 50 different 
kinds of flowers blooming in my garden. 

Among my flowers, I have a perennial lupine which I think 
is worthy of mention. I brought it in from the wild on 
June 17 and added it to my collection because of its unusual 
color (deep violet). I cut it back, planted it in ordinary garden 
soil and forgot it. About September 1, it began sending up 
leaves of unusual size, which were soon followed by an 
equally large flower stalk. This stalk has grown by leaps and 
bounds until at present writing (October 23) it stands 57 
inches high, with the raceme itself measuring 27 inches. 

—Beulah M. Palmer. 


Morristown, Nova Scotia. 


Heavy Potato Yields in Victoria 


EAR SIR—At a recent show, we saw the results of the 
Victoria Horticultural Society's notable potato competi- 
tion. This competition was prepared for by distributing 
pound packages of seed potatoes to interested members. Each 
of the winners produced over 300 pounds of potatoes from 
one pound of seed potatoes. The greatest yield was that re- 
ported by James Miles, who grew 528% pounds of potatoes 
from the single pound given him to plant. So far as we can 
find out, this is the world’s record. W. Elder, who lives in this 
section, has originated several new potatoes which are very 
promising. They were discussed in a recent issue of ‘‘Interna- 
tional Horticulture,’’ published in London. 

The aims and objects of the Victoria Horticultural Society 
are to improve the beauty, increase the usefulness and extend 
the number of gardens in Victoria and district and for that 
purpose to hold exhibitions and competitions, arrange lectures 
and demonstrations, collect and distribute knowledge of new 
methods and encourage the use of the best seed. 

—D. D. McTavish. 
Victoria, B. C. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER | 











PPARENTLY, the buddleia, commonly called the but- 
terfly bush, will soon be found in a wide range of varie- 
ties, as at least one new kind appears each year. Ile de France 
seems to have become established as among the best. Fortune 
was tested in many gardens the past year and found satisfac- 
tory. Now comes a new variety called Charming, which will 
be distributed in the Spring of 1938 and seems likely to win 
favor because of its color as well as for its strong growth. 
It is called a pink buddleia, and the color is a pronounced pink 
under artificial light. In daylight, the color is a distinct laven- 
der. The spikes are long, full flowered and keep well when cut. 
This buddleia has been given a silver medal by The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. It is, of course, at its best 
in the Autumn but will start to bloom in July if left to itself. 
It is desirable to pinch off the first flower spikes in order to 
have an unusually fine display of blooms in September and 
October. This pinching causes the development of side 
branches, all of which will bloom in the course of the Autumn 
months. 


CORES of books and pamphlets pass over my desk in the 
course of a month. Most of them I toss to the review edi- 
tor’s desk, but occasionally one comes along which I hold for 
examination. These are usually the biggest books or those 
which are smallest. If they are large, they are likely to have 
pictures, and if they are small, they can be read quickly. In- 
cidentally, the smallest ones sometimes have the most meat. 

What I have before me at this moment, however, is not a 
book at all but a portfolio. It is made up of 25 flower prints 
selected by Richardson Wright, editor, author and raconteur, 
a favorite on the platform and the life of any party which he 
cares to attend. 

The aim in selecting these flower prints was to assemble a 
group of decorative studies that would also show the range of 
techniques used in the golden age of flower illustration. These 
prints, therefore, go back to the 16th century. It was then that 
the herbal attained its greatest height. Later, metal engraving 
superceded engraving on wood, and eventually, as Mr. Wright 
points out, botany ceased being a handmaid to medicine and 
became an independent study. Then came the spread of orna- 
mental gardening and, as Mr. Wright again points out, the 
time was ready for garden printing in books. 

Because of these beginnings, flower prints fall into two dis- 
tinct classes—botanical prints and protraits of flowers. Both 
kinds are found among the 25 prints which have been selected 
for this portfolio. The prints differ widely and several are 
found to have been done by women, which is not strange, for 
in England alone 57 books on flowers or botany were written 
by women between 1790 and 1860 and were illustrated 
chiefly by their authors. 

Mr. Wright's scholarly introduction is followed by a more 
specific description of each plant, and the whole makes a work 
of art which any one may well be happy to possess. Much 
credit is due Mr. Wright for his work with this portfolio and 
the Condé Nast Publications of New York for making it 
possible. 


I SUPPOSE that almost every garden maker in the country 
has heard of the late Professor Charles S. Sargent, for 50 
years at the head of the Arnold Arboretum. His contemporary 
and friend, Henry Winthrop Sargent, was not so well known, 
but he was a thorough-going horticulturist and left his im- 
pression not only on Duchess County, N. Y., in which he 
lived, but on other parts of the country as well. Professor 
Sargent once said that it was while he was at Wodenethe, 


Henry Sargent’s home, that he acquired the knowledge and 
ideals that made it possible for him to create the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. Here, too, H. H. Hunnewell drew the inspiration that 
made his estate at Wellesley, Mass., one of the leading horti- 
cultural influences of its time. 

The story of Wodenethe and its distinguished owner is 
related at some length in a delightful pamphlet recently sent 
out by Mr. J. E. Spingarn of Amenia, N. Y. Mr. Spingarn is 
a prominent horticulturist in his own right, and in this pam- 
phlet, which embodies a paper read before the Duchess County 
Historical Society, he presents a large amount of extremely 
interesting information, devoid of the stilted overwriting 
often found in works of this kind. 


HE American Amaryllis Society is one of the most active 

horticultural organizations in the country, even if it is not 
very large or very old, and I find its publications remarkable 
for the breadth of their material and the scholarly way in 
which they are prepared. The 1937 Herbertia has been on my 
desk for several days and I have been keeping it for a special 
examination, knowing that it would be well worth a little 
extra study. 

I was a little surprised to find the frontispiece a copy of a 
painting, but I soon found that there was good reason for its 
use. It is a painting of the Honorable and Reverend William 
Herbert, who was a famous horticulturist in his day and who 
was particularly interested in amaryllidacer, many of whose 
paintings and observations enrich the pages of the Botanical 
Magazine and Botanical Register. The biography of William 





The new buddleia Charming is nearer pink than any other variety. 
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CH onesTLy now, what is there that will yield 
you such year-in-and-year-out satisfaction dividends, 


as owning your own Glass Garden or Greenhouse? 
For the further facts you want to know, send for 
our Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


Dept. C, Irvington, N. Y. Dept. C, Des Plaines, III. 
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For your Gardening Friends 


HORTICULTURE 


A perfect Christmas Gift 


* Devoted wholly to gardening — 
nothing else. 

Coming twice a month through the year, 
it is a constant reminder of you. 


The garden magazine of the three oldest 
and largest Horticultural Societies in 
this country, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania and The Horticultural Society 
of New York—every member is a sub- 
scriber. 

Two pages of horticultural news — the 
dates of the shows, notes from the ex- 
periment stations, activities of the 
garden clubs and reports of all impor- 
tant gardening events. 


*Published by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


I enclose $1.00 for one year’s gift subscription (24 issues). 


Covers the entire gardening field—trees, 
shrubs, annuals, perennials, rock plants, 
— fruit, vegetables and house 
plants. 


Accurate and easy to read. Written by 
practical men and women and backed by 
personal experience. 


Well illustrated. Filled with good pic- 
tures, many of them showing new or 
rare plants. 


One dollar a year—24 numbers. Simply 
fill out the enclosed gift subscription 
order blank or the attached coupon and 
mail now. 
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Subscription Price: 


$1.00 a year; Canada $1.00 a year; Foreign $2.00 a year 
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Herbert which appears in this issue of Herbertia has been care- 
fully and thoroughly done by Arthington Worsley. 

It would be too much of a task to give anything like an 
adequate review of this annual, but those who are interested 
in the amaryllis and allied plants will doubtless spend much 
time with it. I take off my hat to the hard-working editor, 
Hamilton P. Traub of Orlando, Fla., for the excellent job 
which he has done. 


HE year book of the Hillcrest Gardens, the Summer school 

maintained by Miss Marian Roby Case at Weston, Mass., 
touches horticulture from an entirely different angle but one 
which also represents progress. The unique school which Miss 
Case conducts has produced many young men who have come 
to have a prominent place in different communities. This year, 
I happened to be present at the graduation exercises and for 
that reason take particular interest in reading the reports sub- 
mitted by the boys. These reports, incidentally, include re- 
views of the lectures which were given in the course of the 
season, and I suspect that the speakers are keen to know how 
the boys reacted to their remarks. They will find the answer 
in this attractive little book. 


ying years ago, I had the pleasure of mentioning a charm- 
ing little book written by Mrs. Rebecca Whitehead Gibbs, 
who has, I believe, a Summer home at Lenox, Mass. On my 
desk is a similar book which has rested there while others have 
been handed along, partly because it is small and because it 
looks appealing. It is mostly a book of essays and deals largely 
with gardens in foreign lands—gardens which the author has 
visited and which made a lasting impression upon her botani- 
cally horticultural mind, partly because of their beauty but 
more particularly because of their age. The title of the book 
is ‘Gardens Through the Ages.’’ I believe that Mrs. Gibbs is 
spending the Winter at “End o’ the Road,”’ which is in Los 
Gatos, California. 


LEARN that the Four Counties Garden Club, a member of 

the Garden Club of America, has again issued an amateur 
calendar, which is, in fact, a daily guide for gardeners. It is, of 
course, a calendar for 1938. The members of this club live in 
Philadelphia suburbs and have a wide horticultural knowl- 
edge. The back of each monthly sheet contains a large amount 
of general information, including lists of books, nurserymen, 
materials and the like. Indeed, I am sure most amateurs will 
find this calendar serving as a ready reference whenever they 
meet with garden problems. It is published, I believe, under 
the direction of Mrs. T. Williams Roberts of Bala-Cynwyd, 
Penn., the price being $1.00. 


HEN I come to a complimentary copy of a manual on the 

culture of azaleas and camellias from the River Oaks 
Garden Club of Houston, Texas. This is a thoroughly prac- 
tical little brochure, and I have no doubt its value will be 
appreciated by northern garden makers as well as by those 
who live in the South. I am sure it is well worth the 25 cents 
which the Houston club needs to pay the cost of its publica- 
tion. 


INALLY, I come to a tiny pamphlet which could be 

mailed in an ordinary envelope but which represents the 
second edition of a garden club publication. The garden club 
is the Flower Club of.Cambridge, Mass., and the pamphlet is 
entitled “Enjoying Flowers.’’ It is designed particularly to 
help flower lovers in arranging cut blooms indoors, and I have 
been surprised at the great amount of valuable information 
packed into very small space. 
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Pot -Grown Fruit Plants 


for the Greenhouse 


All superbly grown in pots under 
Bobbink & Atkins’s favorably 
known methods. 

Grapes. Six varieties. 

Figs. Three varieties. 
Peaches. Nine _ varieties, 
trained and bush form. 
Nectarines. Eight varieties, fan- 

trained and bush form. 
These potted fruit plants are well- 
rooted, expertly grown, and will 
bring a novelty to your green- 
house in Winter. Write for list of 
varieties and our special quota- 
tions. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford 22 New Jersey 


fan- 











Good-bye Hot Beds and Cold Frames 


PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


Grows Earlier e Healthier Plants 
Saves | ee at Saves Time 






— 

Now. . . banish : orever the fuss and muss 
of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 

own vegetable and flower plants from seeds or $ oo 
bulbs with a Keene portable ‘Plant Start- — 
er.’’ Get started weeks earlier. . . save 

money . . . get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 
has hot water heat, th icall lied. Made of 
water-proof ‘‘super-board'’ . . . light weight . . . move any- 
where. *‘Lastra’’ window glass admits ultra-violet sun rays. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order ... pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas) 
81"x 41” (holds 18 flats) only $23.95. Model 2 (oil or gas) 
81"x 67" (holds 30 flats) only -95. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene fiate (5"x 13”x 24") 15 cents each. 


BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys- 
tem, and heat control, Model 1 — only $9.95; Modei 2— 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f.o.b. factory. 
Order today . . . avoid delay when rush comes. 





KEENE MFG. CO., DEPT. 767-M1, RACINE, WISC. 


LET BIRDS AID THE GARDENER 


You admire the beauty and song of birds, 
but do you appreciate their economic 
value? Margaret McKenny reveals it in 
the December issue of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

In the same issue, C. E. Wildon writes on 
“Outstanding Dahlias’’; Alex Laurie on 
“Tree Care’; Dorothy Jenkins on 
“Christmas Wreaths.” 

Write for a copy today—25c. Or better 
still, send in your trial subscription. 


Trial Offer—7 months for $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Chrysanthemums in Virginia 


r A year in which practically all outside chrysanthemums 
were a failure here, the Korean hybrids more than proved 
their worth, beauty and adaptability to all weather condi- 
tions, especially the late-blooming varieties. The blooming 
season this year was late for most Koreans, the varieties Indian 
Summer, Ember and King Midas and some others not bursting 
into full bloom until near November 1. The weather in Sep- 
tember and October was abnormal, with the wettest October 
on record, extremely cool weather in September and a killing 
frost on October 15, eleven days earlier than last year. 

Early chrysanthemums failed to open on time and if they 
did bloom the result was often ragged blossoms. Strange to 
say, what are normally greenhouse varieties and late bloomers, 
such as Rena Massie, Glitter, Peggy Ann Hoover, Azora, 
Golden West, Maid of Mist, Mrs. H. E. Kidder, Smith’s 
Innocence and Titian Tints produced excellent outdoor bloom 
in protected locations as late as November 4. Granny Scoville, 
with coral-bronze double flowers often four and one-half 
inches across, was a complete failure for the first time in four 
years, which was a severe disappointment. 

Of the new double Korean hybrid introductions for 1937, 
King Midas is a most distinctive and satisfactory flower. The 
stems are long and it is noteworthy for its sturdy growth, 
frost resistance and fully double flowers of soft yellow with 
pronounced bronze tints. Ember has flowers of medium size of 
a cheerful combination of coral and orange shades. The Moor, 
an early variety, did not bloom well, but I believe that in a 
normal year its distinctive amaranth-purple blossoms will be 
perfect, as it blooms here in early October. Indian Summer 
after two years of severe trial has proved to be the best double 
Korean for this section of the country, with King Midas as 
second best. Indian Summer is most drought resistant, requires 
neither staking nor pinching, although it grows into a straight 
and sturdy plant two and one-half to three feet. Its vivid 
dark-orange flowers are three inches across and the color de- 
cidedly brightens with age. As a cut flower its lasting quality is 
superb and it normally has a blooming period of two or three 
weeks. Last year its frost-resistant qualities were clearly dem- 
onstrated when, in early November, flowers partially covered 
with sleet were brought into the house and found to be only 
slightly injured. Romany, with soft red flowers toned with 
bronze, and gold petal reverse in the center, has not proved as 
virile in my garden as Indian Summer, but is well worth an 
extra effort. 

Of the 1937 introductions of single hybrid Koreans, Agnes 
Selkirk Clark is easily the best, and is far more beautiful than 
the color plates indicate, although 1937 was far from being 
a fair test year for any outdoor chrysanthemum. Its flowers 
are a cheerful blending of bronzy pink, apricot and salmon, 
with pink predominating, and are three inches or more across. 
The plants are sturdy, healthy and upright and very frost- 
resistant. When partially open its petals are quill-like in ap- 
pearance similar to those of the older variety, Daphne. 

Nancy Copeland is a satisfactory informal flower of spec- 
trum red and an early bloomer. Pink Lustre, an early bloomer 
of orchid pink, like other pinks of delicate tints such as Hebe, 
Venus, Aphrodite and Diana, has a pronounced tendency to 
fade to an insignificant and unattractive color in this climate. 

All of these pinks are best planted where partially shaded 
from hot afternoon sun, and when this is done their color is 
greatly improved. Of the older single varieties, Orion, a bril- 
liant canary-yellow, and Ceres, an exquisite combination of 
old gold, chamois yellow and a suggestion of bronze, are 
equally attractive under all weather conditions. Apollo, with 
great sprays of bronze-red and old-gold flowers and promi- 
nent gold centers, and Daphne, a beautiful and more formal 
blending of daphne-pink flowers three and one-half inches 
across, continue to be my favorites after four years and the 
testing of some 30 Korean hybrids. They are remarkably frost- 
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MORE BLOSSOMS FROM 
your HOUSE PLANTS/ 


Why let your plants wither and die pre- 
maturely when a WATERMAT can add 
weeks of life—and increase blossoms and 
foliage? This new discovery, endorsed by 
prominent horticulturists and research 
laboratories, adds new life and beauty to 
potted plants because it constantly feeds 
the correct amount of water to the roots up 
thru the pot wall. 

When your plant is placed on a WATER- 
MAT, the soil cannot become watersoaked 
—will not dry out. Enjoy this “life insur- 
ance for potted plants.” 

TRIAL OFFER 

If your dealer doesn’t carry WATER- 
MATS, send his 
name and $1.00 for 
our WATERMAT 
GIFT combination 
— 3 WATERMATS 
(ass’t sizes) and 8 
attractive green 
saucers, in gift 
package—prepaid. 
(If west of Mississippi, 
add 15¢ for postage) 
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HARDY LILIES 


to Plant Now 


December and not Spring is far 
the better season in which to 
plant Lily bulbs. Spring plant- 
ings never under the best condi- 
tions at all approach in quality 
those made in December. Here 
are a few splendid garden varie- 
ties ready now: 





Each Doz. 

Auratum........ $.30-$.50 $3.00-$5.00 

“ platyphyllum .40-.75 4.00- 7.50 
Formosanum, early 


variety .... -30 3.00 
“ Wilson’s 
late variety 30 3.00 
Speciosum album . .35-.50 4.00- 6.00 
“ album Kreetzeri .50 6.00 
“ magnificum . .25-.50 2.50- 5.00 
“ melpomene .. .40-.59 4.50- 6.00 
eae -25-.50 2.50- 5.00 
“ punctatum, 
very early, rare 1.00 10.00 
Japonicum ....... 50 5.00 
Sulphureum ..... 1.00 10.00 
ee -25-.60 2.50- 6.00 
Tenuifolium Red 
Star, new ...... 30 3.00 
Testaceum, grand 
a 75-150 7.50-16.50 
Chalcedonicum, 
very large ....1.00-1.50 10.00-16.50 
Sutchuenense .... 1.50 16.50 
Pardalinum 
giganteum ..... -50-1.00 5.00-10.00 


This is a very partial list of 
over 100 varieties 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street 
Weymouth Massachusetts 
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“1 don’t want anything” 
He says that every year! 





but he does want one of these 


Garden Books 
for Christmas 


NORTH AMERICAN ROCK 
PLANTS, by W. H. A. Preece 
($3.50), if he’s trying to acclimatize 
American alpines in his garden; 


AN ARTIST’S HERBAL, by 
Louise Mansfield ($2.50), if he col- 
lects beautiful pictures of plants; 


THE LIVING GARDEN, by E. J. 
Salisbury ($3.00), if he’s interested 
in how plants grow; 


HOW TO GROW ROSES, by J. H. 
McFarland and Robert Pyle ($1.00), 
if he’s a practical rose-grower; 


HERBS AND HERB GARDEN. 
ING, by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 
($3.00), if he likes plant lore; 


or, best gift of all, 


THE STANDARD CYCLO. 
PEDIA OF HORTICULTURE, 
by L. H. Bailey (3-volume set: 
$15.00). 


these can be bought at any 
bookstore, or ordered from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 

















BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
FEEDERS — WILD BIRD CAKES 


No. 118 Bishop 
Suet Rack, of pine 
with hardwood 
dowels, stained 
brown. Complete 
with 2 Wild Bird 
Cakes, $2.00 post- 
aid. Rack only 

1.50. At Seed 
and Bird Stores 
or direct. 


Catalogue 


WELLES L. BISHOP 
144 MURDOCK AVENUE MERIDEN, CONN. 


Christmas THreaths 


Made from the finest fragrant 
Balsam and trimmed with natural 
cones and berries 
No. 1—12 in. wreath $ .75 each, 3 for $2.00 
No. 2—15in. wreath 1.00 each, 3for 2.50 
No. 3—18 in. wreath 1.50 each, Sfor 4.00 
EVERGREEN SPRAYS—A box of 50 
assorted 12-18 inch sprays for $2.50 




















All orders prepaid—Folder on request 


R. M. COLE 
CHARLOTTE, Box 37, VERMONT 





*‘HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?”’ 


“Nicely, thank you, for I turn to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle to solve my garden 
problems.”’ 

For the person who gardens, there can be 
no finer Xmas Gift — it will bring re- 
newed pleasure every month—-$2 a year. 


Trial Subscription—7 Months, $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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resistant, drought-resistant and always dependable regardless 
of weather. Apollo is one of the first to bloom and remains in 
bloom for a month. Innocence, a beautiful pure white, is the 
first to bloom (about September 20), but is not dwarf in 
growth here as it is in New England. Saturn is a very satisfac- 
tory flower of brilliant orange and bronze, with a golden cen- 
ter surrounded by a halo of soft orange, and is very aptly 
named for the planet Saturn. 

Two chrysanthemums similar in growth and habit to 
Azaleamum were procured from a Spokane, Wash., nursery- 
man this year and have proved very healthy, attractive and 
frost-resistant. One, Lorelei, has bright golden yellow flowers 
similar in size and arrangement to Azaleamum, and the other, 
Red Flare, is a bright rusty red and was continuing to bloom 
on November 5 after successive heavy frosts. 

Alexandria, Va. —Robert C. Moncure. 


Chrysanthemums Under an Elm Tree 


EPORTS of disappointments in the blossoming of hardy 

garden chrysanthemums seem to be rather universal this 

year. There was just one garden in this section rampant with 
gorgeous chrysanthemum blossoms of flaming shades. 

One grouping of Korean hybrids with the bright Chinese 
red of Apollo, the orange of Saturn and the beautiful yellow 
of Orion, rivaled the glory of the setting November sun. Near 
by was a streak of bright yellow sunshine made by the button- 
like flowers of Judith Anderson, one of the new pompons, 
while the care-free, fluffy and ragged Crimson Splendor stood 
in sharp contrast to the pure whiteness of Jean Cumming. 

There is no other chrysanthemum so well adapted by color 
to shade off the bright reds to the many pinks as Jean Tread- 
way, the red buds and red centers of which are blended by 
Nature into the liveliest pink, later softened by white tips. 

That this feature had been taken into consideration was 
evidenced by the grouping of a dozen plants of the new arcti- 
cum-type chrysanthemum Astrid, the luxuriant foliage of 
which upholds quantities of soft pinky apricot and white 
daisy-like flowers with prominent yellow centers. One of the 
most popular varieties is the charming and sweet-scented 
Daybreak. While generally classified as a sea-shell pink, it is 
most often called the color of crushed strawberries and cream. 
Yet nothing in this garden brought forth so many exclama- 
tions of surprise and of enthusiasm as the beautiful blossoms 
of The Moor, one of the very newest of the Korean hybrids. 

And what of the elm? This entire chrysanthemum garden 
was planted beneath the outspread branches of a splendid elm 
tree, which protected it from the blazing Summer sun and 
probably the earlier heavy frosts before it gently shed its leaves 
and allowed every possible ray of late Fall sunshine to reach 
the plants. 


Schenectady, N. Y. —Ethel P. Dewey. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
FINISH YOUR FALL 
PLANTING 


We offer for your 
consideration: 
Peonies of the world’s 
choicest 
Evergreens in a wide variety 


Perennials of the hardiest 
and best 


Deciduous shrubs and trees 
suitable for any climate 
or location 


May we help you with 
your problem? 


Catalog 


CHERRY HILL 
NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


























Have you included 
HORTICULTURE 
in your Christmas Gift listP 








Plant Label 
Christmas Gift 
Package 


20 Keystone Plant Labels & 
Stakes; 100 pyralin tie on 
labels; 1 weatherproof pencil 
$2.00 postpaid. 


WEATHER VANE 


Decorative, all brass, weather 
vane for your Summer home, 


: garden house or flag pole. Sen- 
ATTRACT the BIRDS. Fasten to window sitive in movement. Height 


ledge. Protected suet holder and seed box; 7 oe ” : 
cypress stained brown. 24” long by 11” wide, 12"; width 18". $1.50 pestpeld 
$3.25; seed, 51b., 80c postpaid. Write for catalog. : oe 














THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. Co. 





1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 


We will ship, prepaid, 2 each eae gladiolus 


bulbs, corr labeled for $2.0 

AMADOR MISS EDITH ROWE 
BLUE DANUBE PELEGRINA 
BETTY CO-ED POLAR ICE 


ELKHART SALBA 
JEAN DU TAILLES VANITY FAIR 
MAMMOTH WHITE WASAGA 

Extra Gratis—2 Talisman 
Above collection, can be mailed direct to 
your friends, especially packed for Christ- 
mas gifts. 

SEND FOR NEW FALL LIST 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 

Most complete and fastest selling 

book on HOUSE PLANTS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 











Classy 


U SUPERB = LABELS 


FOR PERMANENT PLANT MARKING 
Embossed aluminum and galvanized 
steel. Lettered to order. $12.00 a 
100, $100.00 a 1000, prepaid E. of 
the Miss. Height 15”. Literature free. 
APPALACHIAN GARDENS 
GLADE SPRING VIRGINIA 


Varitex Bird Bath 


Weathered Stone Finish 

















Height ..... 31 inches 
Diameter ... 22 inches 
Weight .... 132 pounds 


Price $8.50 at Factory 
“A Christmas Gift’’ 


. EMERSON & NorRRis Co. 
“i BRIGHTON. POSTON. MASS. 


ILL RED SPIDERS... 
AND MANY OTHER INSECTS 

Used everywhere to kill Scale, Meal 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 
++» Pree Pest Control Guides 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Elizabeth, New Jersey fichmond, California 


Nursery VOLCK 

















TREE MOVING 


Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


BROOKLINE MASS. 
Asp. 4204-4205 
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PERRY pu LBS 


For House Culture 


AMARYLLIS 
Giant American Hybrids 
Mammoth bulbs 
Ea. $1.00, 3 for $2.75, postpaid 


PINK CALLA 

(Zantedeschia Rehmanni) 

This is the miniature variety that at- 
tracted so much attention at the last 
Boston Flower Show. Rose-pink on open- 
ing, the flowers gradually deepen as they 
mature. An uncommon and rare variety. 
Grow like the common white Calla. 


Ea. 75c, doz. $7.50, postpaid 
Fine Gifts for Christmas or at any season 
to bring cheer into the home. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square Boston 


FREE BULLETIN TELLS //F27:3% 


HOW, WHY and WHEN — 
Don’t let Winter-Kili rob == 


you of valuable shrubs and 

perennials this year, when a mulch of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss will 
protect them inexpensively. Our new 
bulletin on Winter Mulching tells when 
to mulch, how deep a mulch should be, 
and gives other important information. 
Write for Free copy today. Address 
Dept. H 12-1. 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street New York, N. Y. 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Gien Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mras. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








PLANTS and SHRUBS 


from ‘’Winter-Kill’’ 


















FOR COMPLETE 
GARDEN SERVICE 
* 

Bay State Nurseries 


ARLINGTON 
Mass. Ave. opp. High School 


FRAMINGHAM NO. ABINGTON 
On Route 30 On Route 58 














SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
The Lawn: How to Make It, etc. ...... 50c 
Garden Club Programs 
Begonias and Their Culture ......... 50c 
Rock Gardens and Whatto Growin Them 25c 
2 rip ae 10c 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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Plants to Use Among Stepping -Stones 


HERE is so much material that is desirable and highly 

satisfactory for planting between stepping-stones and in 
other stoned areas that one wonders why it is not more gen- 
erally used. These carpeting plants require a minimum of care 
while the more commonly used grass needs frequent trim- 
mings to maintain a tidy appearance and to prevent its en- 
croaching on the surrounding area. 

One of my favorites is a tiny, creeping veronica, Veronica 
repens, that hugs the earth closely, its tiny, rounded leaves 
forming a thick carpet that is thickly studded with a myriad 
of tiny, flat, almost stemless, white or pale lavender-blue 
blossoms in late May or early June. It seems to adapt itself to 
any location, in either sun or shade, that is not too dry. It is 
also lovely in wall crevices where it shows off to good advan- 
tage especially if growing on a slightly projecting stone. It is 
an excellent ground cover for small bulbs such as the scilla, 
chionodoxa, crocus, muscari and the like. 

This veronica is easily grown from seed and propagates 
readily from small divisions, which root quickly if simply 
pulled from the parent plant and pressed firmly into loose 
earth and kept watered and shaded for several days. 


Another favorite is the mossy sandwort, Arenaria verna, or | 


its variety cespitosa. It seems to be little used and seldom listed 
by nurserymen or seedsmen. A member of the pink family, it 
delights in a sandy soil in a warm location. It spreads rapidly, 
—although not so as to become a nuisance,—forming a dense, 
tufted mat that is covered during the Spring with countless 
tiny, starry, white blossoms, which also are borne intermit- 
tently throughout the growing season. 

Bits pulled from established plants continue to grow hap- 
pily on if pressed firmly into crevices between stones. Owing 
to its fine ‘‘mossy“ foliage, it is not crushed by being stepped 
on, as are so many of the more “‘leafy’’ carpeting plants. 

One tiny piece obtained several years ago from a friend has 
increased so as to cover the area at the back of my pool and to 
furnish ‘‘a starting’’ for many admiring and envious friends. 
Its evergreen habit is but one of its admirable qualities which 
endears it to all who see it. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


American Burnet as a Garden Plant 


ONSIDERING the present interest in native herbs as 
plants for the hardy border or special garden, it would 
seem that our native burnet, Sanguisorba canadensis, might be 
planted much more commonly. Perhaps it was never used in 
medicine as its sister species from Europe, and its leaves may 
not be useful in salad, as those of Small Burnet. This plant 
is tall, often six feet high, and grows from a deep clustered 
woody root. It is hardy, permanent and easy to grow: 
but it is not weedy and the clump increases but slowly in size. 
The leaves are mountain-ash in effect, or more like some 


thalictrum, but only once compound. They are darker green | 


than the European species, and stay green all Summer, while 
the medicinal ones get weary in Summer heat. 
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The flowers are borne in long cylindrical heads, being | 


themselves tiny and green, but with long feathery white 
stigmas, like long bottle cleaners. Again the general effect is 
that of thalictrum, but in narrow spires. The special value of 
this plant is in its late bloom, coming in August and lasting 
into September, the side branches blooming into October. The 
fluffy white spires are very showy when most border plants 
have finished for the Summer. All that it asks is a fair soil, 
somewhat moist, in full sun. It can be used in the border, wild 
garden, herb garden or for cutting. This plant should be taken 
up by dealers, for it grows readily from seed or may be divided 


in Spring. —Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 





STORM WARNING 


At this time of year there's 





= always grave danger that 
i trees with weak crotches 

—— and similar defects will be 

=—-- e 

4 seriously damaged by snow, 

== sleet and high winds. Why 


not have the Bartlett repre- 
sentative inspect your trees 
before the next storm hits? 
He'll tell you what should 
be done, in the way of 
BRACING, CABLING and 
PRUNING, to best protect 
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Maine to the Carolinas. For 
literature and full informa- 
tion, write: 
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|? : For 
WINTER GARDEN CARE 


Wikson’s 
SCALE-O 


For effective control of scale use SCALE-O. 
This powerful insecticide kills scale, eradi- 
cates larve and adults of many insect pests 
revents over-wintering of insect eggs. 
CALE-O now for better garden results 





and 
Use 


in the New Year. Sure protection for your 
evergreens, trees, shrubs and vines. 


Wibson’s 





This high-quality fertilizer is a careful 
blend of natural food elements, finely milled 
for easy assimilation. It encourages early 
maturity, luxuriant foliage and firm plant 
tissue. Very effective on plants under glass. 


WILSON’S 0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


A double-action nicotine spray that kills by 
fumes as well as contact. Recognized as best 
for 34 years. 


Write for free descriptive catalog to 


Dept. B-121 ho e 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Oatalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
B YY HILLS 


RAD 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 





BULB CATALOG 


free on request 


Beautiful FRENCH, JAPANESE, AMEBRI- 
CAN and DUTCH flower bulbs at attrac- 
tive prices. 


Simm é Wale 


182 to 138 Church Street, New York City 





LILIUM FORMOSANUM 


One of the loveliest 
hardy garden lilies. 
Oregon-grown bulbs 
now ready for ship- 
ment. 5 good flower- 
ing bulbs or 3 selected 
or 2 extra large bulbs 
$1 P’p’d. Write for 
Ilustrated catalog. 





L. Formosanum 
YEREX BULB GARDENS, TIGARD, OREGON 





1938 SPRING PLANTING 
GUIDE AND FLOWER CATALOG 


Ready for mailing in January. Con- 
tains complete information and gor- 
geous natural-color illustrations of 
seeds, bulbs, roses, hardy plants of un- 
usual merit. Many worthwhile novelties. 
Offered FREE by American Branch of world- 
famous Dutch Bulb Grower. Send a penny 
postcard today for your copy. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 
From Grower Direct to Consumer 









CARNATIONS 
English and American 
PIPER’S 


Livingston New Jersey 
Guide-booklet sent upon request 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 
SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 


BOSTON - ~ MASS. 











UNCOMMON TREES 


Trees that give character to eve land- 
scape; ready for Autumn planting; bargain 


rices now. 
Pranklinis (Gordonia) Koster Blue Spruce 


i Dogwood Pfitzer Juniper 
Kelsey's Berrybush Yew 


Autumn Oataiog mailed on request 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
SO CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 











ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Ince. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 
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New Perennials in Canada 


HASTA daisies have become very popular and steadily the 
improvement in this plant goes on, but I have yet to see 
any kinds that I think as highly of as two sorts I tested this 
year for the first time. The variety Chiffon is a dainty 
flower, with cwo rows of frilled and flared narrow petals, 
snowy white, with a center of pure yellow which gives a 
beautiful contrast to the three-inch blooms. The general effect 
gives it an airy grace, void of all stiffness, that makes it won- 
derfully appealing both in borders and as a cut flower. The 
plants seem sturdy and healthy, growing 15 inches high. 

Esther Read forms a delightful contrast, being fully as 
vigorous in growth but has massive, double, white flowers, 
three inches across with amber tones shading to canary in the 
center. When cut they last an exceptionally long time and 
the plants are still full of bloom at this writing, November 1. 

Another find is Tasiva, a new, early, cushion-type chrysan- 
themum that is simply plastered with three-inch snow white 
flowers. Planted in a bed with Pink Cushion it has bloomed 
as early and as freely. The two sorts make an arresting com- 
bination, having been in bloom since mid-August. 

The Columbia phlox has improved much this year. Evi- 
dently it requires age to show its full capabilities. Last year I 
thought little of it but this year’s performance left little to be 
desired. Two other kinds look like must-haves in this plant— 
Daily Sketch, light salmon pink, with a small carmine center, 
and Tigress, the finest orange scarlet I have ever had. 

This brief resumé would not be complete without mention- 
ing the new tritoma, Tower of Gold. Plants bloomed from 
late August into early October and the compact, strong spikes, 
borne on sturdy plants, were simply wonderful. I have often 
thought I would like to see Pfitzer in one or the other of the 
two colors it has, not a medley of both. I had seen whitish 
yellow seedlings but in this new sort is found a rich golden 
shade that makes it, in my estimation, the finest kind yet, and 
all visitors were very enthusiastic over it. 

Nanticoke, Out. —Chester D. Wedrick. 


Burning Out Tree Stumps 


PIECE of sheet iron rolled into the form of a chimney four 
or five feet high makes possible the destruction of any tree 
stump by fire. The chimney should rest on bricks or stones so 
that there is an air space underneath. It can be propped with 
wooden supports. Dry material on top of the stump may then 
be set on fire. The draught caused by the chimney will make 
the fire draw vigorously and soon the stump will be blazing 
away. Usually the fire will not cease until all the thick roots 
have been completely destroyed. 

Another plan may be used if the stump has cracked with 
exposure to the weather. Into the cracks one may pour some 
kerosene, giving time for it to soak in well. Two days may be 
needed. Then dry refuse should be piled on the top of the 
stump and set on fire. The whole of the stump will be so well 
soaked with kerosene that it will burn easily and soon be 
destroyed. 


Editor’s Note: A previous note about this subject came from an English 
source, and the English word for kerosene, which is paraffin, was used. This 
was misleading, of course, and several letters pointing out the mistake were 
received. 

















FLORIDA HUMMUS 


‘Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 


Florida Humus Co.. Sales Office, 141 Milk St... Boston, Mass. 








December |, 1937 


RUSSELL LUPINS 


Miracle Flowers 


OUTSTANDING 19388 SEED NOVELTY 


$250.00 was offered for a single plant 
and refused. Now they may, for the 
first time, be had for a few cents each, 
by growing them from seeds. 
Enormous, well rounded flower spikes, 
some 15 inches in circumference, 3 feet 
or more in length, a mass of gorgeous 
color. All flowers open at one time. 
Stem does not show. Resembles a 
pyramid of Sweet Pea flowers. Hardy 
perennials. 

Awarded Royal Horticultural Society 
gold medal last June. See article page 
425, Oct. 15 issue of “Horticulture.” 
Packet 12 seeds 25 cts.; 50 seeds 65 
cts.; 120 seeds $1.25; 250 seeds $2.50. 
Supply limited. Place orders at once. 


Edward C. Vick 


Representative for U.S. and Canada 


205 Elwood Ave., Newark, N. J. 

















GARDEN LOVERS’ CRUISE 
Personally conducted by 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Sails January 21, 1938 
Visiting West Indies 


Minimum Rate $157.50 


Send for complete details 
including special entertain- 
ment program 


DYER TRAVEL SERVICE 
246 Huntington Avenue 
Boston Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS: Gardener whose 
favorite pastime is haunting Leary, Bren- 
tano and second-hand bookstores down on 
Fourth Ave. lost job and needs another. 
Will do your Christmas book shopping to fit 
the whims and interests of your gardening 
friends and family .Write for explanatory 
bulletin. THE CURIOUS BOOKWORM, 
Hopewell, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL LECTURE for home dirt 

Fes gr General or specialized subjects. 
pool rates to small Clubs. HAROLD T. 

NT, 124 Edgell Rd., Framingham Center, 
ass. 


FIVE GIANT HYBRID Amaryllis bulbs, 
stpaid for $2; six bulbs choice varieties 
ancy leaved caladiums in mixture, $1 post- 
aid. Fine for gifts. Wyndham Hayward, 
emont Gardens, Winter Park, Florida. 


BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PARTNER WANTED: Wanted, partner, 
able to invest $1500 to $2000 in estab- 
lished commercial greenhouse, roadside 
stand and market garden. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for development. D. K., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: Practi- 

cal experience in greenhouses, lawns, vege- 

tables and live stock. Married, childless, 

middle aged. Good references. Address 

4 A. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ss. 



































Head gardener, superintendent: Experi- 
enced in all branches of horticulture. Good 
grower of exhibition plants, both outside 
and inside, including orchids. Capable of 
handling men on big estate. Early training 
in Scotland. Excellent references from 
many large estates in New England. Mar- 
ried, age 35, no family. W. , Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and Florist: 32 years’ experience 
under glass, outside, worked all branches 
Married, no children; age 48; American 
born; sober and honest. Best of references. 
8. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Gardener or head ener, good bantosaper 
with 20 years of experience under giass 
as well as outdoors is seeking a vacancy 
L. W. D., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston 
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LECTURE 


"THE SPIRIT OF THE 
GARDEN" 


by 
Professor Norman McClintock 
of 
RUTGER'S UNIVERSITY 


Illustrated with Moving Pictures 


Wednesday, December |5 
2:30 P.M. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


WINTER SERIES OF 
LECTURES 


started in November with the following 


Subscription Course 
(No. 1) 

Including demonstrated and illustrated 
Practical Gardening Lectures 
by 
Anne B. Wertsner, Field Secretary 


Remaining Lectures 
Friday mornings at ten-thirty 
December 3, 10, 17, 1937 

January 7, 1938 


and by request, a demonstrated talk on 
Christmas Decorations 


Monday, December 13, 1937 
10:30 A.M. 


Individual Lectures $1.25 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 





Evening Lecture 
December 8th—8:30 p.m. 


"GROWING PLANTS IN 
NUTRIENT SOLUTIONS 
AND IN SAND" 


By Dr. J. W. Shive 
(Slides) 





MONTHLY MEETING 
December | 5th—2:30 p.m. 








Admission 40 cents 


Members will be admitted free by 
showing their membership cards 


Sixth Floor, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Open to All 
* * * 


The gift for your garden-loving friend! 
A membership in this Society — $3.00 








"GARDENS FOR MODERN 


By Prof. Joseph Hudnut 


HOMES" 


(Slides) 
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ROCK GARDEN SEEDS 


Gathered from the far places of the 
earth. Unusual kinds that will make 
your garden distinctive and delightful. 
Likely largest American list. Unique 
and interesting catalog, a work of 
reference, on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
DEPT. B MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 








Rare and Fancy Camellias 


There's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 
+ + » mumerous forms, and exciting 
individuality. Easy culture in “‘cool”’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $1 post- 
paid. Illustrated catalogue “‘H” of 
America’s finest prize-winning, pot 
grown Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW,” CRICHTON, ALA. 
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GROW YOUR OWN 
EASTER LILIES 


Large bulbs $2.75 doz., 4 for $1. Beautiful, 
dainty Coral Lilies (Tenuifolium) 12 for $1. 
Detailed instructions. List of available bulbs 
for indeor growing on request. 


NELSON BULB FARMS 
Wethersfield Connecticut 








When writing advertisers 
please mention 
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Nursery and Seed Catalogues 

Beckwith, G., & Son. (Hoddesdon, Herts, England) Roses, 1937-38. 

Bees, Ltd. (Liverpool, England) General catalog. 

Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) Fall supplement 1937. 

Boston Rose Farm. (Boston, Lincs, England) Roses and tulips, 1937-1938. 
Bunyard, George, & Co. (Maidstone, England) Roses, 1937-1938. 


Cant, Benjamin R., & Sons Ltd. (Colchester, England) Roses, Autumn 1937, Spring 
1938. 


Cant, Frank. (Colchester, England) Roses, 1937-1938. 
Carlée, H. (Haarlem, Holland) Dahlias, 1937-1938. 


Onis: Alex., & Sons Ltd. (Hawlmark, Newtownards nr. Belfast, Ireland) Roses, 
1937-8. 


Dickson & Robinson. (Manchester, England) Bulbs, 1937 and general Fall catalogue. 
Diener, Richard. (Oxnard, California) Plants, seeds, bulbs, 1938. 

Easlea, Walter, & Sons Ltd. (Hockley, Essex, England) Roses, 1937-38. 

| _—— Farms. (Acushnet Sta., New Bedford, Mass.) Gladiolus, Fall price list 


Hillenmeyer Nurseries. (Lexington, Kentucky) General nursery stock, Fall 1937- 
Spring 1938. 

Jackman, George, & Son. (Woking Nurseries, Surrey, England) Planter’s handbook. 
(General catalog) 1937-8. 

Lagomarsino, F., & Sons. (712 J St., Sacramento, Calif.) Bulbs, Fall 1937. 

Laxton Bros. Bedford Ltd. (Bedford, England) Rose trees. 

Lovett’s Nursery Inc. (Little Silver, N. J.) General catalog, Fall 1937. 


Mansell &% Hatcher. (Rawdon, Yorks, England) Sale of orchids from private col- 
lections. 


McGredy, Samuel, & Son. (Portadown, Ireland) Roses, Autumn 1937 and Spring 
1938. 


Murrell, Edwin Ltd. (Shrewsbury, England) Roses, 1937-8. 


Naperville Nurseries. (Naperville. Dupage Co., Ill.) General nursery stock, price 
list Spring 1937. 

Native Gardens of Eastern Washington. (Box 270, Spokane, Wash.) Rock garden 
plants and native shrubs for Fall planting, 1937. 


Navlet, Chas. C., Co., Inc. (20-22 E. San Fernando St., San Jose, Calif.) Fall 
1937—Bulbs, seeds, roses, plants. 


Oronogo Flower Gardens. (Cartersville, Mo.) Tulips, peonies, narcissi, irises, 
Autumn 1937, Spring and Summer 1938. 


Rea, F. J. (Norwood, Mass.) Perennial phlox. 


Rivoire pére et fils. (16 rue d’Algérie, Lyon, France) General catalog, Autumn 
1937 (in French). 


Rockmont Nursery. (Boulder, Colo.) Herbaceous plants, lilacs and cacti, Fall 
1937. 


Rynalski, K. F. (Fredonia, N. Y.) Grapevines and small fruit plants. 
Sherrard, Drew. (Rock Spur, Oswego, Oregon) Seed list, 1937. 


Spooner, S., & Sons. (Hounslow, Middlesex, England) Fruit trees, roses, shrubs, 
Autumn 1937, Spring 1938. 











Celebrating a cen- 
tury of service to 
garden fans, with 
the finest catalog 
ever! Gorgeous 
new flowers, novelties and all the 
old favorites; many special val- 
ues; helpful hints. Quality Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants at reasonable 
prices. Send for it at once. 


HENRY A. DREER 


301 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA. 


















MORE THAN 1100 ROCK AND 
ALPINE PLANTS are listed in our 
1937 free catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 


conan ais, 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 


Founded 1901 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 


Spring and Pall Terms in Groton 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON 
Starts January 4, 1938 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch, Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 


FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 t- 
paid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1446 Washington St. 
Canton, > 























Garden GIFT Bazaar 


Yow’ll find a thousand and one 
GIFTS in the 


BIG GLASS HOUSE: 





wi ny suggested gifts. 
A good-looking and popular bath. sho ing ma y gg g 


Beautifully made of stony 774 
terra cotta. 22 inches high, 19 













HANGING 


inches wide. Shi d 
canent yoo ee. $7 50 BASKET 
Entirely new modern 
EVERGREEN | design of os 
chromium with white 
FIR BALSAM catalin pendant. Basket 
INCENSE 64% inches in diam- 


Delightful, refreshing 
fragrance of the Maine 


woods. Manufactured : without Ivy. Postage 
from choicest State of and black gift box. Four 15¢. 

Maine Fir Balsam. 23 of these smaller boxes in $4 00 

sticks of incense with handsome larger box. es 7 00 
holder, in attractive red Postage 10c. > 





eter. Attractively 
boxed. Complete, 


ERE you will find just the Christmas gift that is both different 
and desirable—at the price you have in mind. A thousand and 
one things that appeal to everyone who is the least garden-minded. 
” Here, for instance, is the home of living Christmas trees. If you live 
nearby, drive out and see the fascinating display; or send for a folder 
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WINDOW FEEDER 


Attract birds to your window. Feeder designed for 
sill mounting. Suet basket and seed hopper are re- 
movable; may be taken inside to be filled. Made of 
cypress, mounting brackets included. 22 inches long, 
8 inches wide. Shipping weight 12 pounds. Com- 
plete with 2 pounds of seeds and | pound $ 50 
cake of suet molded with seeds birds love. . 
Express collect. 





BLUE SPRUCE 
WREATHS 


Our own special desiga. 
Large and beautifully 
decorated with cones, 
berries and ribbon bow. 
Diameter 16 inches. 
Express collect. 


$ 45° 










BIRCH LOG CENTERPIECE 


A long. narrow arrangement of attractive 
greens, berries and cones, with two 

inch red candles. The base is a birch log 
18 inches long, 4 inches wide. Designed 
particularly for use on mantel, window 


sill, or as a centerpiece. $3 00 
+. 


Express Collect 













EVERGREEN SPECIALTIES 


Evergreens for Window Boxes 
Colorado Spruces, 1 ft. tall. 3 for $1.00. 
Living Christmas Trees of Colorado S:ruce. 

Boxed. For planting on lawn or in tubs. 
2 ft.—$2.50 4 ft.—$4.00 6 ft.—$7.00 
Even lower priced if called for. 


Evergreen Boughs for Decorating 
Blue Spruce 75c¢ per bundle of 15 Ibs. 
Mixed Evergreens 5%¢ per bundle of 15 Ibs. 

Holiday Assortment of Greens 
Box filled with Fir, Spruce, Cedar, Arbor- 
vitz, Alderberry branches, and cones, Un- 
limited decorative possibilities. $1.75. 


WREATHS—50c to $5.00. Balsam Fir, Hemlock, Laurel, English Holly, White Spruce, 


Boxwood. Decorated and undecorated. 


EVERGREEN ROPING—10 yds. $1.75. Laurel, White Pine, Balsam, Hemlock. 
TABLE CENTERPIECES-—50c to $5.00. Variety of sizes and attractive types. 


Shipped Express Charges Collect 





CASCADE 
TABLE FOUNTAIN 


New: Water tumbles from one bow! 
to next. Operates on 110 v. 


Antique Satin 

copper $18 chromium 9 Q Q 
finish * finish 
Shipped express charges collect. These two illustrations 
will give you an idea of 
the elaborate and beau- 
tiful exhibition of gifts, 
floral and _ evergreen 
decorations to be seen 


in the Big Glass House. 














. +. a suggestion 


The Gift Certificate may be made out 
for a definite item, or as a credit unit 


to be used in purchasing. Always a 





welcome gift 
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fittle Tree farms 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 


Route 30, Pleasant Street-—Drive out, write or phone Framingham 6133 
Open every day until 6 P.M.—Wednesdays until 8 P.M. 





METALACE PLANT or 
FLOWER BOX bpm made 


woven metal 
with liner for holding potted plants. Re- 
movable metal arranger for holding flow- 
ers. Choice of Green, Brown, or $ 00 
Ivory and Gold. Postage 15c. ‘. 





RING ? 
BRACKET 


: 
I 
Colorful 4 inch jar- } 
diniere in turquoise, i 
deep blue, white, or H 
Chinese red. 
Bracket and 
jardiniere, 
without 
ivy. 
Postage 
20¢ 























